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While the indigenous peoples of Guatemala and its history of anarchist thought 
are seldom studied together, there is merit to exploring the differences and conver- 
gences between the anarchist movement’s perspectives on class and ethnicity and 
those of better understood liberal, socialist and communist traditions. Anarchists 
in Guatemala made tentative efforts to reach out to rural workers and peasants 

in the period between 1928 and 1932, but these efforts were circumscribed 

and largely unsuccessful. They did so under the influence of more structured 
movements in Mexico and Argentina, which incorporated visions of collective 
emancipation that would appeal to autonomous indigenous movements; however 
their brief embrace of these issues, interrupted by fierce repression by the state, was 
curtailed by the overwhelming urban base from which they intervened in labour 
and social struggles. The reasons for this failure lay in the history of Guatemalan 
race relations and the structural divisions between urban and rural society that 
endured during the transition from colonial to republican society, and which anar- 
chists tried to overcome. 

Mayans, who are a majority in Guatemalan society, prior to Spanish conquest 
had no private property, practiced communal forms of production and had social 
castes (nobles, artisans, commoners, and war captives who were subjected to forced 
labour as a form of tribute) as well as a code of justice and the embryo of a state. 
They produced grandiose architectural concepts and engineering projects,! under- 
stood the healing properties of nature, practiced herbal medicine and engaged 
in magical and religious rituals. The Rabinal Achi Codices, considered one of 
the great works of pre-Hispanic literature, were performed as ballet drama with 
elements of theatre, dance and music, and the Popol Vuh, the Memorial de Solola, 
the Book of Chilam Balam contained pre-Hispanic beliefs that would survive the 
conquest as tools of resistance. It would however, be a mistake to romanticise this 
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past or elevate pre-Conquest Mayans to the level of a ‘social myth’,? to commit 
what Geraldo Leibner calls the “fatal misunderstanding of history’ and ‘symbolic 
and material usurpation’ of imagining them representing a prefigurative ‘embry- 
onic’ anarchist or communist society.? Clearly, Mayans experienced the violent 
Spanish invasion as ‘a setback in terms of liberty, equality and fraternity’+ The 
communal and co-operative aspects of indigenous life, if properly contextualised 
as part of the larger fabric of their heritage, invite comparisons with the type of 
mutual aid-based society to which modern anarchists aspire, including in terms of 
its relationship to nature, basis in local community organisation, and conceptu- 
alisations of collective redemption developed in resistance to the colonial regime 
Convergences, however, cannot be mechanistically inferred. The following descrip- 
tion of the Andean case applies to Guatemala as well: 


The role of myths as a point of departure for resistance to colonization is 

of paramount importance, since they provide insurgent symbols, signs and 
rites, and give meaning to everyday life, to the emergence of a collective ‘we’. 
Anarchism has always been dismissive of myths, considered pernicious not 
only for human consciousness but for existence within communities. The 
Andean case overturns such reservations in that it presents myth as the mate- 
rialisation of daily life and reciprocity with other human beings and with their 
environment. By virtue of it being considered impure or blasphemous by the 
Judeo-Christian Church, myth becomes the basis for resistance.® 


Thus it is understandable that in the face of adversity and violence, indigenous 
societies as conquered and colonised subjects would deploy myth as a means of 
resistance, of bypassing tributary mandates. We can accept that at the very least, 
various forms of what Carlos Pazmiiio called ‘symbolic insurgency’ provided 
redemptive affinities with anarchism, beginning with the Mayans’ flight into the 
mountains to escape viceregal authorities. 

Thus ‘the sword and the cross marched together in the process of conquest 
and colonialism’,* destroying pre-existing social fabrics and subjecting natives to 
degrading forms of subsistence. New identities began to emerge, including the 
appearance of the ‘Indian’ as a pejorative term. Following the categories used by 
Dr Severo Martinez Peldez in the case of Guatemala, we see that this concept 
is erroneously evoked as if it had existed objectively prior to the arrival of the 
Spanish. The Indian is conceived as a de-historicised subject, similar to other 
dominated groups in the historical evolution of humanity: a definitive, immutable 
being that is subjected to dehumanisation. These are reductionist interpretations 
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that reify the term as self-explanatory, in defiance of actual historical processes.’ 
It must be understood and explained without succumbing to determinism of 
either the class or the ‘indigenista’ variety, as a changing phenomenon; and, most 
importantly, bearing in mind that no subject or community of people develops 
in isolation from concrete historical processes. Ideologically, Guatemalan creoles 
presented the Indian as an entity without a history, in order to subtly deny native 
peoples possibilities of development and improvement, as a way of dissimulating 
their humanity. 

It is also important to address the concept of ‘indigenous’, in order to avoid 
confusion. According to the definition shared by Mufioz, Palomo and Recio, it 
refers to people ‘who originated in a given country’.!° We must strive to compre- 
hend the characteristics of native peoples beyond the discourse or semantics 
promoted in conservative circles, not only their culture but expressions of resist- 
ance such as sacred beliefs, art, vernacular languages, etc. In a similar vein, the 
equally misleading concept of ‘campesino’ (peasant) refers, according to Julio 
Castellanos Cambranes, to ‘any person or social conglomerate in rural areas who 
engages, individually or collectively, in physical work or the cultivation of the land, 
as a small private producer, tenant or rural worker involved in agricultural produc- 
tion in exchange for a wage’.!! It follows that the peasant requires a certain degree 
of freedom, even in conditions of poverty, similar to that held by mestizos or 
persons of ‘mixed race’. This definition is based on the postulates of liberalism and 
does not always apply to the Indian, whose labour conditions often approximated 
semi-slavery. 

Post-colonial Guatemala, even with political independence and poorly devel- 
oped liberal institutions, was entirely organised on the basis of this productive 
force. ‘Peasants built roads, cleared jungles, made coffee plantations, erected build- 
ings and homes for their overseers, maintained railroads and strategic telegraph 
networks, everything, in exchange for starvation and death wages’? Herein resides 
the difference between these two concepts: ‘[...] the essence of the Indian lies 
in being an individual with characteristics foisted upon him by colonization’;!3 
whereas the peasant is a ‘self-determined’ human being who produces for a system 
that affords as much individual freedom as the market allows. In Guatemala that 


freedom was limited: 


The minority sector of rural workers was made up of a legion of mestizos 
known as ‘ladinos’. Most of them did not have legal access to land under the 
colonial feudal order, and when they were rejected by both the colonial author- 
ities and indigenous communities, they became a mass of landless peasants 
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condemned to servile labor on large estates or tenant workers on Spanish 
lands.'4 


The ever-changing and controversial term ‘/adino’, originally used to identify indig- 
enous subjects who had learned to speak Spanish and adopted Iberian cultural 
traits such as clothing, by the seventeenth century encompassed all mestizos for 
the purpose of stratifying the population into castes. According to Pinto Soria, 
ladino arose in opposition to the term ‘indigenous’. As a result of the manipula- 
tion exercised by the ‘creation’ of this intermediate social category, the ‘Indian’ 
began to conceive of the ‘mestizo’ in conflictual terms, as a kind of ‘usurper’ who, 
like the ‘creole’ or white, was seen as a dangerous intruder.!° The colonial period 
generated a psyche that remains present to this day in Guatemalan society, which 
normalises the exploitation of the indigenous and the poor mestizo and views 
inequality as a consequence of the progress made by the mestizo urban middle strata 
and the descendants of creoles, for the good of the country. In this configuration, 
indigenous rebellions can be seen from an anarchist perspective as form of resist- 
ance to colonial society, as a manifestation of identity and class not determined by 
economic structures but based on a rejection of the dominant social stratification 
within society. For both the ‘Indian’ and the mestizo, ending inequality is impera- 
tive if a more humane coexistence is to be possible. That is how Manuel Gonzalez 
Prada analysed the oppressive past that justifies repression in the present: ‘And it 
could not have been otherwise: officially the exploitation of the vanquished was 
mandated and humanity and justice were requested for its executors; it was claimed 
that on a human level, inequality should be enforced or injustices should be equally 
consummated ’!7 

In post-independence Guatemala, which embraced, albeit theoretically, liberal 
precepts in its rejection of absolutism, a variety of political positions coexisted in 
practice. Cambranes writes that the older colonial matrix, closely connected to 
the foreign market, remained in the form of ‘neocolonial capitalism’, a ‘parasitic’ 
system based on the agro-export sector.!8 While it could be expected that the 
liberal order would embrace the need for peasant wage-earners, that process was 
never completed. ‘In the mid-19th century, economic life in Guatemala revolved 
around agriculture. More than three quarters of the population of approximately 
nine million people were directly or indirectly linked to the countryside’? Many of 
these links were, however, ‘backward’ in nature. As Marta Elena Casaus writes: 


In 19th century Brazil and Mexico, for example, the theorists of liberalism 
embraced the beliefs of (Auguste) Comte, which was a less racial form of 
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liberalism. Guatemala, in contrast, was anchored in a very brutal racial- 

ized Darwinism, in the belief in a superior race. The sources from which 
Guatemalan liberals nourished themselves were of Argentine and Uruguayan 
rather than Mexican origin. Had they drawn from Mexican liberalism, they 
would have been less racist. Had we looked toward Mexico or Brazil, miscege- 
nation would have been seen as intrinsic to the national project.” 


Liberal thinking on agriculture developed according to the racial and social 
precepts imposed by the ruling class, and was derived from the earlier colonial 
model. It did not envision a full transition to salaried work on the land, but 

rather confined a significant portion of the lower classes to regimes of servitude, 
consistent with beliefs in the essential inequality between the races. Any request or 
demand for the means of subsistence was portrayed as a lack of respect; submission 
and contempt were the rule. ‘It is an unwritten but observed axiom that the Indian 
has no rights, only obligations’?! 

‘Three doctrines, liberalism, Marxism and anarchism, developed in modern 
times as the vertices of a tense triangle of emancipatory political philosophies’.”* It 
might be expected that the suffering of indigenous peoples converted into ‘Indians’ 
would create conditions for their identification with anarchism, or with the more 
advanced and democratic versions of liberalism that were circulating among 
intellectuals at the time. However the exacerbated intensity of class domination 
imposed by landowners made it difficult for the oppressed to develop autonomous 
expressions of social thought. Any claim articulated by them was decried as a revolt. 
This remains true in our times, since ‘landowners (fizqueros) exercise the functions 
of autocrats in the midst of democracy’.?3 Indigenous and poor mestizos living in 
rural areas, subjected to rigorous control by the security apparatus, were unlikely to 
be exposed to ideas from Europe about class struggle and anarchism, which germi- 
nated in the capital city. Moreover, the landholding class was protected from an 
early stage by a political and legal framework that legitimised their most egregious 
practices. ‘In 1847, the Minister of Justice and of the Interior ordered departmental 
magistrates to issue public order statues that would bring landless peasants, who 
were considered potential revolutionaries, under control’.”4 In these material and 
ideological conditions, what Marta Elena Casats calls ‘state racism’ emerged from 
the very foundation of the liberal nation: “That is why I maintain that Guatemala is 
a racist state and a eugenicist nation’.”> She defines racism as follows: 


Racism occurs when a series of differences, real or imagined, are valued, and 


these become inequalities, which in turn become a system of domination, 
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humiliation, and exploitation. Reverse racism is therefore false. If indigenous 
peoples exploited, humiliated, oppressed and generated a system of domination 
toward /adinos, then yes, they would be racist.?6 


Racism has been part of everyday life in Guatemala, a form of behaviour normal- 
ised by the collective psyche. There are those who dictate, define and discriminate 
against people whom they regard as ‘indigenous’ because they were previously 
defined not so much as what they are — ‘the other’ — as what they are not: part of 
the collective ‘we’. Racism is an ‘accepted reality’.*” 

The authoritarian nation-state founded in 1821 continued the colonial 
subjugation of the country’s workers, provoking an ongoing class struggle that 
culminated in the partial destruction of autochthonous rural communities, the 
alienation of wage workers, the intensification of racial hatred, the appalling 
misery of the majority of the population, and the instrumentalisation of terror as 
a system of domination by landowners and the bureaucratic-military bourgeoisie. 
While Guatemalans of indigenous descent endured ongoing discrimination, those 
of mestizo/ladino heritage were also regarded, as far back as colonial times, as 
dangerous and antisocial; anarchists in Guatemala came mostly from their ranks. 
It was not inconceivable that their ideas about resistance to the system would ulti- 
mately converge. Against the backdrop of longstanding ethnic and social conflicts, 
anarchists attempted to adjust their theory and practice to confront racism and the 
exploitation of the Indian. From the onset, however, anarchism in Guatemala was 
predominantly urban and carried the stigma of representing, for the oligarchy its 
middle class allies, everything that was wrong with society, its revolts, grievances 
and disorderly popular protests. The first record of violence being ascribed to anar- 
chists dates from 1894: 


The real criminals are career protesters, the eternal enemies of progress, spiteful 
politicians who spare no means, however abhorrent, to achieve their objectives. 
They are the very same anarchists who assassinated the President of France, 
Carnot, the same fanatics who killed Cirilo Flores. For them nothing, not even 
the innocence and candor of youth, is sacred or worthy of respect. In order to 
satiate their satanic appetites, they will do anything, even set fires.”® 


We see that anarchists were blamed for events in which they played no role what- 
soever, such as the lynching of the Guatemalan Vice-President Cirilo Flores, 
which was a political act motivated by religious fanaticism. Beginning in 1892 
the Guatemalan ambassador to France, renowned writer Enrique Gomez Carillo, 
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wrote about anarchists in the column he published in the Diario de Centro 
América, “Crénicas Parisienses’. In it he shared news of noteworthy violent 

direct action carried out by the likes of Ravachol, Pallas, Vaillant and Emile 
Henry, among many others in the dynamite phase of the French urban revolu- 
tionary movement; he offered no analogies with the situation in Guatemala in 
this respect.”? The first concrete evidence of European anarchist ideas actually 
circulating in Guatemala was the correspondence between Francisco Contreras 
and the well-known French writer and publisher Augustin Frédéric Hamon in 
1902. The former was a lawyer and public servant in the capital city, author of 
Moral civica, gramdtica castellana (1900) and member of the scientific and literary 
academic circle Ateneo de Guatemala; the latter founded the anarchist magazine 
L’Humanité nouvelle in 1897 and wrote several books on anarchism. Hamon 
enlisted Contreras as a collaborator of L’Humanité nouvelle with the intention of 
creating a special editorial committee for the Central American region.>° In their 
correspondence they addressed anarchism exclusively from an academic and urban 
perspective, never mentioning rural society, indigenous peoples, or questions of 
ethnicity and colonial exploitation. 

While there is no evidence in these early years of an anarchist understanding 
of the specific conditions of rural Guatemala, there were instances when positions 
taken on equality referred to colonial exploitation. A case in point is the French 
anarchist Octavio Jahn, who arrived in the country in 1913 after having acquired 
a long experience with anarchist struggles in Europe, working alongside Louise 
Michel, Errico Malatesta and many others. In 1908 he travelled to Mexico, where 
he became familiar with agrarian questions. He fled persecution in that country 
and entered Guatemala under the name José Octavio Garcin during the dictator- 
ship of Manuel Estrada Cabrera, in an era when the possibilities of engaging in 
political activism were scant. He was offered a job on a coffee plantation which he 
turned down because of the prevailing labour conditions, arguing that he didn’t 
want to ‘become a slave overseeing other slaves’.>! He was thus aware of the historic 
conditions of exploitation of indigenous workers in Guatemalan coffee production, 
and of the colonial heritage of the Indian. 

However, anarchists in the Americas were aware of the deplorable conditions of 
the peasantry throughout the continent, and in the case of Mexico, it is clear that 
they adapted anarchist principles to the needs of their struggle. The Magonistas, 
for example, ‘frequently emphasized that their movement was not a mere imitation 
of the ideas of Bakunin and Kropotkin, but rather an original exercise in adapting 
those ideas to the Mexican scene’.3? An example of this is the call by Mexican 
anarchist Ricardo Flores Magon, in his newspaper Regeneracién in 1910, for an 
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anarchist organisation encompassing the Central American regién along the lines 
of the rural-urban alliance that had been achieved in Mexican revolution: 


TO OUR COMRADES IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


With the goal of circulating the Manifiesto of the Junta Organizadora del 
Partido Liberal Mexicano in Guatemala, Salvador [sic], Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, we ask that compavieros residing in those countries send us 

as soon as possible lists of the names of workers, artisans, day laborers, sailors 
and peons of agricultural estates, with their respective addresses and locations. 
Send your correspondence to the Editor of this newspaper: A.L. Figueroa, 194 
Boston St, Los Angeles, California, USA.?3 


The Mexican revolutionary movement and the faction led by the Flores Magén 
brothers appealed to all those who sold their labour power — including in agricul- 
ture — to join an internationalist movement. Anarchism expanded through clubs of 
the Partido Liberal Mexicano and acquired a popular character with the participa- 
tion of workers and peasants. Their campaign for “Reform, Freedom and Justice’ 
led to the formulation of an agrarian law demanded by the movements of Emiliano 
Zapata and Pancho Villa, which exalted the slogan ‘Land and Freedom’. These 
ideas were relevant to the indigenous context but formulated mostly by intellectuals 
involved in larger debates throughout Latin America, such as the one that occurred 
in the Eighth International American Conference where the ‘Indian problem’ was 
defined as ‘a continental issue that concerns everyone, either directly or as a matter 
of solidarity and scientific interest’.34 

We don’t know to whom the Magonista initiative to organise Central 
American workers was addressed in Guatemala, or whether it enlisted a response. 
Mexican anarchism achieved an understanding of society beyond urban areas and 
engaged with pre-Hispanic cultures, treating questions of libertarian communism 
and indigenous autonomy by homology or analogy as elements of the same collec- 
tive imagination.*> In Guatemala, popular organisations were not in a position to 
shape a similar worldview due to the iron-fisted dictatorship and fierce repression 
which they endured. 

The Mexican revolution was consolidated as a political-social project between 
1920 and 1924, in a context of anti-imperialist struggle and revolutionary nation- 
alism.°° During that time the collapse of the Cabrera regime led to the emergence 
of new labour and student organisations in Guatemala, which established contacts 
with their Mexican counterparts. On 31 March 1921, for example, the Unificacién 
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Obrera (UO), an organisation that defined itself as socialist and opposed to ‘capi- 
talism and militarism’, was created.3” That same year the Unificacién Obrera 
Socialista (USO) emerged, comprised of anarchists and communists, an urban 
artisan-worker alliance influenced by organisations from other Latin American 
nations such as Mexico, Argentina and Peru. None of these movements, however, 
extended to the countryside. 

Several important events stand out in the annals of the history of anarchism 
in Guatemala, such as the speech delivered by Eduardo Aguirre Velasquez high- 
lighting his theoretical knowledge of socialist ideas and his appeal for the struggle 
of the country’s working class. Here again, however, no mention was made of agri- 
cultural workers: 


The acceptance by the Guatemalan working class of today’s celebration 
indicates, although many may not understand it, that our proletariat locks 
arms with the world movement and connects with a caravan of idealists and 
reformers, beginning a journey toward the very rough path of its social regen- 
eration [...] The General Federation of Labor in France began this movement 
in isolation, as a protest movement [...] From fourteen hours, the work day was 
reduced to ten. This was a conquest of direct action, later amended to eight 
hours in the laws and customs of all civilized countries, or at least those that 
claimed to be such [...] The duty of the Central American worker is [...] to 
associate, or rather to unionize [...] We will similarly fight one of our greatest 
evils, the vagrancy of those who are idle, and who are [...] the true rascals of 
society, a shameful but curable leprosy of our present times.38 


Thus it is clear that within these new revolutionary and popular organisations 

in Guatemala, there was still no room for the idea of including the Indian in the 
larger question of labour exploitation. It is difficult to say whether this was due to 
their inability to adapt theoretical ideas to the historical realties of the country, 

to racism, or to the fact that these activists were a product of their time and place. 
They did not see that indigenous claims of autonomy were part of a path to revolu- 
tion, that community institutions and the struggle for human rights should extend 
beyond the parameters of the city. 

In time, however, these movements began to take into account through their 
union activities the issue of rural exploitation, mainly as a result of their interaction 
with their Mexican peers. The UOS served as a channel for this communication; 
its ranks included revolutionary activists with great organisational experience who 
came to Guatemala such as Edgar Woog, Richard Phillips, Frank Seaman and 
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Natalia Mijailova, all of them communists. Some were also itinerant anarchists 
such as the Basque revolutionary Sebastian San Vicente and the Peruvian Leopoldo 
Urmachea.*? All of them came from Mexico and brought with them new concep- 
tions of addressing the rural peasantry that had emerged during the revolution in 
that neighbouring country. 

Another influence on the relation between anarchism and the indigenous 
question was Augusto César Sandino, who avoided capture in 1923 by departing 
first for Honduras, then for Guatemala where he worked for the United Fruit 
Company. Later he went on to Veracruz, Mexico, where he interacted with anar- 
chist, communist, anti-imperialist and nationalist workers. From this broad range 
of popular doctrines Sandino developed his own criteria which he then brought 
back to Nicaragua and established a strong anti-imperialist movement.*° Sandino’s 
influence on Guatemalan anarchists and rural labourers was minimal because 
peasant and indigenous organisations were non-existent, and the movement was 
more worker-artisan in character; his ideas did inspire the anarchist movement, 
however, especially the struggle against one of the enemies of the international 
working class, United States imperialism. Central American workers’ and popular 
movements embraced this aspect of his ideals. Sandino wrote: 


[...] with regard to the question of race and nationalities, it is the cause of the 
oppressed, the exploited, the people against the oppressors, and consequently, 
we have never been alone in our belief in the struggle for liberation, because 
we have always thought that while for now it is marginal, it will soon become 
international as a result of the awakening of the colonial and semi-colonial 


peoples, they will defeat the common enemy: world imperialism.*! 


This was especially inspiring for the anarcho-syndicalist movement, which shared 
with Sandino’s movement the colours of its flag, red and black.4? Another impor- 
tant influence on anarchist organisation in Guatemala was the arrival in the 
country in September 1925 of the Argentine activist of the Federacién Obrera 
Regional Argentina (FORA), Julio Diaz, with the intention of establishing contacts 
to participate in a future continental conference on anarchism. Diaz described the 
situation of the region as follows: 


Insofar as it is possible, some comrades will be identified in [...] countries such 
as Guatemala, El Salvador and others where organizations exist, influenced by 
Sam Gompers of the America Federation of Labor, but within which some 


comrades are enthusiastic about our ideas and workers’ movements. 
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These words were addressed to Diego Abad de Santillan, representative of the 
Asociacién Internacional de Trabajadores (AIT) in Amsterdam. In Argentina that 
organisation drew from a long tradition of anarcho-syndicalism and rapprochement 
with rural peasants,“ as was also the case in Mexico where a revolution of urban 
and rural workers had taken place. Whereas Guatemala’s movement was influenced 
by the reformism of the AFL and the mutualist Federacién Obrera de Guatemala 
(FOG), Julio Diaz clearly perceived that a degree of revolutionary consciousness 
also existed among workers.* He travelled throughout Central America and his 
visit bore fruit in the region, as various explicitly anarchist organisations were 
created. In Guatemala the first truly democratic collective, Nueva Senda, emerged 
in October 1926. Setting out to strengthen unions along the lines of anarcho- 
syndicalism, this small group of worker-artisans formed the Sindicato de sastres 

y albaniles (Union of Tailors and Masons) and the Federacién de Trabajadores de 
Madera (Federation of Wood Workers).4¢ It also acquired an international char- 
acter through correspondence with organisations from other countries and the 
publication of articles on Latin American reality. 

One such exchange was with the anarchist magazine Cultura Obrera in New 
York, which published an article by B. Clodomiro Rubins (possibly a pseudonym, 
according to Arturo Taracena Arriola, of Julio Diaz himself) on the labour situ- 
ation in the countryside, entitled “The Guatemalan Peasant’. In this piece, he 
presented an extensive analysis of the situation of indigenous peasants, an original 
observation for its time coming from an anarchist author: 


Here, instead of planting a school on each farm, a canteen is put in place ... so 
that every worker ends up drowning himself in alcohol, which is another way 
of exploiting his wages. If he creates a scandal with his drunkenness, he is sent 
with a foreman to be punished in the prison of the estate or the nearest munic- 
ipality. The next day, the mayor slaps him with a fine of 300 to 400 pesos, 
depending on the case ... #” 


This story is in reference to the municipality of Coatepeque in Quetzaltenango, 
and reflects his knowledge of the conditions of submission and exploitation 
which were inherited from the colony. This is the first incidence in which we 
have historical documentation of the term ‘Indian’, which carried with it a stigma 
of inferiority, being used by an anarchist in Guatemala. At the time, indigenous 
workers expressed themselves through local communal assemblies that demanded 
autonomy, a form of organisation that converged with anarchists’ ideas regarding 
participatory unionism. Anarchists were making strides toward including all 
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exploited sectors of society in their project for a radical transformation of society.*8 
Guatemalan anarcho-syndicalists were, for example, the first to incorporate agri- 
cultural workers from the sugar plantations on the southern coast and to view the 
peasantry as a revolutionary force in society.#? In 1928 the momentum gained on 
agrarian questions was reflected in the creation of the Comité Pro Accién Sindical 
(CPAS), the first assembly of which ended with a speech by Peruvian anarchist 
Nicolas Gutarra. The new movement ‘of the people to free the people’>° grew into 
the largest Guatemalan anarchist organisation to date, and would represent the 
country in the May 1929 Congress of the Asociacién Continental Americana de 
Trabajadores (ACAT), organised by the Argentine FORA and the Mexican CGT, 
in Buenos Aires; other than one from Costa Rica, the only other Central American 
delegate was the Guatemalan Manuel Bautista Grajeda.>! 

The CPAS was still dominated by urban workers and artisans, but the indig- 
enous question was addressed by the congress, which defined the ACAT as ‘a 
continental confederation of workers’ and peasants’ organizations’ and called 
for studies of their ‘heterogeneity’, as well as the incorporation of their demands 
into anarchist platforms. The idea was not simply to enlist rural populations as 
‘cannon fodder’ for a deterministic or class-based struggle, but to understand and 
engage with other movements, ‘to overcome a Eurocentric vision, meet with each 
other and recognize one another [...] in a mythical, combative and potentially 
revolutionary world’>4 Bautista Grajeda viewed the erasure and marginalisation 
to which indigenous peoples had been subjected as a rich source of inspiration for 
anarchists, who recognised their history of resistance. Noting their ‘instinctive 
rebelliousness’, he argued that if anarchists could reach them and explain their 
ideals, they would ‘easily lean toward (them)’5> Communists branded Bautista 
Grajeda a traitor to the labour movement at the congress the Confederacién Sindical 
Latinoamericana (CSLA) in Montevideo in 1929.5¢ 

The CPAS began reaching out to leaders in rural departments in 1928. In May 
of that year, a commission was sent to Sanarate in the north-eastern department 
of El Progreso. The delegation was received by several workers who expressed an 
interest in forming unions. Among the topics discussed were the possibility of a 
military conflict between Guatemala and Honduras, which anarchists opposed; 
and the creation of reading groups to study the problems of the region.°” The 
mere occurrence of such encounters, and the promise of unification of urban and 
rural struggles they entailed, was perceived as dangerous by elites, who had relied 
on racism to divide the working class; they were keenly aware of the possibility 
that urban labour movements might rally the banner of indigenous rebellion. 

‘The white minority and the authorities developed distrust and even fear toward 
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mestizos, whose grievances and aggressiveness threatened to extend to other 
oppressed groups [...] And these oppressed and alienated castes were potentially 
hostile. The possibility that they might unite with or incite indigenous peoples 

to rebellion was particularly worrisome’.*’ In Escuintla and Retaluleu anarchists 
entered into discussions with workers on sugar plantations of the southern coast, 
and in the port of San José organised workers began organising conferences in 

the interior of the country. The enforcement of laws restricting the mobility 

and freedom of rural labourers remained an obstacle to these efforts, as did the 
campaign launched by Guatemalan dictator Jorge Ubico in 1932 to persecute 
activists in the trade union movement, particularly anarchists and communists. 
Bautista Grajeda was captured and imprisoned, cities were cordoned off, and a 
series of uprisings described as ‘Bolshevik’ were suppressed in the countryside. 
Thus the ability of Guatemalan activists to enlist indigenous allies remained far 
more limited than in countries such as Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and Mexico. But the 
intention was there: ‘Anarchism as a class-based theory and ideology will have to 
blend with diversity and overcome its orthodox and Western discourse, or it will be 
condemned to failure’? 

Anarchist activities resumed in 1944 after the fall of Ubico. However the 
group Libertarios, made up of urban workers and artisans, remained at this date 
far removed from questions of rural organisation. The government of Juan José 
Arévalo took timid steps to recognise the grievances of the indigenous popula- 
tion, but without involving community representation. Neither the liberal thought 
which continued to prevail, nor new left-wing organisations that emerged in the 
revolutionary period of 1944-1954 included indigenous workers in their vision for a 
new society. They continued to have no rights before the law.°° Casaus wrote: 


[...] those who support the human and citizen rights of indigenous peoples are 
neither liberal nor Marxist, but Theosophists, a sector that envisions a Fabian 
or utopianism, or perhaps anarchism. The other two sectors, however, do not 
even take them into account; the 1944 revolution did not even want to give 
them (the right to) vote.*! 


While communists took up the cause of indigenous peoples following the reforms 
undertaken by the Arévalo and Arbenz regimes, anarchists, who acknowledged the 
situation of servitude suffered by the peasantry and the historical roots of indige- 
nous marginalisation, preceded them in seeking to expand the activities of the trade 
union movement beyond the confines of the capital city. They were better equipped 
to conceptualise the possibility of indigenous agency and control over their social 
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and political organisation. The delegations of the CPAS who entered into discus- 
sions with local leaders were themselves mostly mestizo, according to the surnames 
given in the sources, as were their interlocutors in the countryside. By embracing 
the problem of the land, they were, however, inclined to take into account the 
specific historical conditions of the indigenous peasantry, given that since the 
colonial period, the ruling class had always sought to divide mestizo and indigenous 
workers in order to reproduce the exclusionary and racist system: 


The white minority and the authorities developed mistrust and even fear of 
the mestizos, whose discontent and combativeness often threatened to spread 
to other oppressed groups [...] And these oppressed and alienated castes were 
potentially hostile. Particularly dreaded was the possibility that they might 
unite with or incite indigenous peoples or slaves to revolt. 


Anarchist activists, who themselves endured an ongoing state of bare subsistence, 
demonstrated a paucity of analysis and understanding of Guatemala’s complex 
ethnic realities. They did, however, seek alliances with workers and peasants in 
rural areas. “Proof of the historical advance of our ideas and revolutionary practices 
will lie in our ability to resume the contact lost with these subjects — and others 

in the working class — who have been neglected by bourgeois democracy as well as 
orthodox Marxism. Anarchism will have to blend with diversity, overcoming its 
pure and Western discourse, or will be condemned to fail’.“* Anarchism will be for 
all, or will not be. 


Omar Lucas Monteflores has taught in the Department of History at USAC and 
the Rafael Landivar University. He has written and co-authored books on work- 
erism and anarchism in Guatemala. He co-authored with Dr Arturo Taracena 
Arriola the Biographical Dictionary of Urban Labor Movement in Guatemala, 1877- 
1944 (2014) and The Libertarian Path: The Birth and Development of Anarchism in 
Guatemala (forthcoming, Editorial Universitaria, USAC). 
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